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Chairman’s Note. | Ashton B. Carter 


Wir this issue of Inter- 
national Security, Joseph Nye joins Paul Doty as Chairman Emeritus. Under their 
leadership, this journal has become a leading forum for solid and sustained analyses 
of international security affairs, written by scholars of many disciplines and from 
many nations, reviewed by peers, substantial enough to deserve a long life on the 
library shelf and aimed, directly or indirectly, at contributing to the cause of peace 
and decency in world affairs. 

This journal represents the conviction of its community of readers and contrib- 
utors—scholars and practitioners alike—that the difficult questions of international 
security will yield to systematic thought that accumulates over time into a stock of 
knowledge. Doty, Nye, and the International Security community forged this con- 
viction out of what must, at the journal’s founding in 1976, have been mere aspiration. 

Nothing has happened in recent years to recommend to me a change in the fun- 
damental editorial style of IS. The journal will continue to emphasize articles that 
illuminate issues of current international concern and that will also be worth reading 
years from now. Our editorial decisions will continue to rely heavily on the reviews 
of peers, and we will continue to give precedence to articles that ask important 
questions, present original analysis or new evidence, are fair and balanced, and 
combine policy relevance with scholarly research. 

Yet the world changes, and with it the scope of international security, which the 
journal has always construed broadly. In the first issue of the journal, the editors 
wrote: 


Nations are increasingly defining their security not only in the conventional modes 
of military strength, economic vigor, and governmental stability, but also in terms of 
capabilities previously less central: energy supplies, science and technology, food, and 


natural resources. . . . Today, global interdependence has forced transnational con- 
cerns—such as trade, terrorism, military supplies, and the environment—to be es- 
sential elements in the security considerations of any prospering society. . . . Inter- 


national security embracles] all of those factors which have a direct bearing on the 
structure of the nation state system and the sovereignty of its members, with particular 
emphasis on the use, threat, and control of force. 


The dramatic changes in international affairs in the past year make it important 
now to reconfirm how broad the field of international security is. Indeed, the Cold 
War period was in a sense anomalous: the “normal” complexity and range of inter- 
national security concerns and behaviors were unnaturally foreshortened, dominated 
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by a single conflict with a rather narrow set of characteristics—heavily military, 
bipolar, static, and with stakes that by the end were almost abstract. Now international 
security issues will exhibit themselves in all their variety once again—issues of 
markets, resources, technology, ethnic animosities, political philosophy, and different 
conceptions of world order, as well as armies and nuclear weapons. There will be a 
lot to understand, and thus a lot for the IS community to do. 

I believe that in some modest but palpable way, the world of scholarship helped us 
through the Cold War safely, not only through the power of ideas themselves but also 
through the spirit of moderation and decency that characterizes the realm of thought. 
My hope is that 1S will play the same role in the next phase of world events. 

My predecessors as Chairman have given 1S a superb staff as well as a proud 
legacy. Those who have worked closely with the journal know that Managing Editor 
Sean Lynn-Jones and Assistant Managing Editor Teresa Pelton Johnson deserve much 
credit for the high quality of our articles. I am thankful that the journal's daily 
operations are in such prodigiously able hands. I also look forward to continuing the 
close collaboration with my colleagues and friends, Editor Steven Miller and Vice- 
Chairman of the Editorial Board Albert Carnesale, which began six years ago when I 
joined 1S. To help the journal address the broadening security agenda of the post- 
Cold War era, we welcome William Clark, an expert on the global environment, to 
the Editorial Board. Finally, with this issue we welcome Julia Slater, who joins the 
journal as Editorial Assistant. 


—Ashton B. Carter 
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